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ately and despairingly to be able thus 
to dethrone him from her heart, and 
to see him as a young man like an- 
other. She was suffering so much 
from the part which she had imposed 
on herself, and was determined to 
play, that she would have welcomed 
relief even at the cost of the overturn- 
ing of her idol. There were times 
when she almost wished she were able 
to hate him or to despise him, but she 
could do neither. The more she saw 
of him the more she was compelled to 
Bee that, under that exterior of almost 
boyish impulsiveness and restless en- 
ergy, there were only too many of the 
qualities which she held to be espe- 
cially heroic. He was so frank and 
simple, and yet so clever; so full of 
courage, and yet so modest ; so strong, 
and so sweet and gentle. He would 
not flatter Neptune for his trident, she 
thought, nor Jove for his power to 
thunder. But there is many a man as 
good as Coriolanus in that, who, like 
Coriolanus, would brag, and bully, 
and be coarsely haughty, and Mr. Her- 
on could do nothing like that. To 
her he seemed all kindness and frank, 
simple sweetness, and she could not 
dethrone him from his place in her 
heart. 

Perhaps we may well ask ourselves 
whether the clever and sarcastic Mino- 
la was not, after all, as extravagant a 
hero worshipper as little Lucelet? Is 
it, to say the least, not quite possible 
that when Lucy believed Victor Her- 
on to be as fine a speaker as Demos- 
thenes, she was only exaggerating his 
merits in one way as much as Minola 
was exaggerating them in another? Is 
it likely that he was by any means 
that pure and perfect hero, all strength, 
and truth, and nobleness, that Minola 
was resolved to believe him? To 
many of us perhaps, if we had known 
him, he might have seemed a clever, 
agreeable, honest, but rather simple 
and impracticable young man, and 
nothing more. We might have probed 
his character with the most impartial 
and even benevolent purpose, hoping 
to find there our ideal type of man- 



hood, and honestly found ourselves 
unable to see anything of the kind in 
him. But it may be too that Minola 
really did see what we failed to see, 
and that she had got, with her love, 
not a dazzled sight, but clairvoyance. 
You cannot make a touchstone of 
every pebble. The other pebbles may 
do their honest best, and give their 
judgment, and be wrong. 

This, however, we shall not be able 
to decide. It has already been said in 
favor of the impartiality of Minola's 
judgment that at least she had done 
her best to prove it a mistake, and had 
to ratify it against her will. But, 
right or wrong, it affected her all the 
same. Every day that she passed in 
Keeton under these peculiar circum- 
stances only added to the strength of 
the feelings which oppressed her, and 
against which she fought her fight in 
vain. 

"I do wish this election would last 
for ever, Nola dear," Lucy said, with 
a sigh of mingled pleasure and fear. 
"I never liked any part of my life 
half so well." 

There was, it must be owned, a 
great deal of pleasure in it for Minola 
as well. The pleasure was a fearful 
joy, and was mixed up with very acute 
pain ; still the exhilaration and the de- 
light were there. All the time there 
was a feeling that she was not only 
working with Victor Heron, but for 
him. It is true that the time had 
many bitter moments ; it is true also 
that not for years had her spirits risen 
so often to so high a point. 

That was, for instance, a delightful 
night when they all went out to the 
park and rambled about there, and 
looked at the great mausoleum. It 
was near midnight when they set out, 
for it was well nigh impossible for 
them to get any time to themselves at 
any earlier hour. The great gates of 
the park were closed long before that 
time ; but Minola knew of a little stile 
at one of the boundaries of the park, 
through which they might easily en- 
ter, and this gave quite a romantic 
air of trespassing and law-breaking to 
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the whole escapade, which much en- 
hanced its charm. The Duke and his 
family had not come to the place, but 
were expected every day, and there 
was something rather piquant in the 
notion of thus trespassing on the lands 
of their political enemy. Mr. Money 
was much amused at the idea of their 
all being arrested as trespassers — per- 
haps even as robbers — and brought 
before some country justice, who 
might take it into his head to render 
a service to the Duke and Mr. Shep- 
pard by committing them to prison. 
They were all in the highest spirits. 

The night was one to inspirit any 
heart. It was soft and warm, with a 
pale, poetic crescent moon just show- 
ing itself over the park trees, and a 
planet of shining silver just beneath 
the crescent of the moon, looking like 
the emblem of the Ottoman done in 
light upon the sky. There was some- 
thing fantastic, poetic, and a little un- 
canny about this half moon with the 
planet just within the enclosure of her 
bow. 

" Can anything be more beautiful? " 
Minola asked aloud, and in her heart 
she thought, "I ought to be very 
happy and very thankful. When last 
I was here how lonely I was ! I had 
hardly a friend : and now what good, 
kind friends I have, whom I love, and 
who, I believe, are really fond of me. 
How ungrateful I should be if I were 
to repine because I have not every- 
thing that an idle fancy makes me ask 
for ! " The whole influence of the 
place, the hour, the conditions, enter- 
ed into her soul, and made her think 
life very sweet and gracious then. 

They were standing near the steps 
of the mausoleum. 

"Now," said Lucy, "there is one 
thing I should so like just at this mo- 
ment ; it would be delightful. " 

"Well, Lucelet, what is it?" her 
father asked. "Is it to have several 
hairs of the Duke's beard? Perhaps 
Mr. Heron will pledge himself to get 
them if you only ask him prettily." 

"Papa, dear, what nonsense!" 
Lucy was not acquainted with the ad- 



ventures of Sir Huon of Bordeaux. 
"No ; I only want Nola to sing for us 
just here. It would be delightful in 
this air and at this spot." 

"Don't know that it would do Miss 
Grey's voice much good to be exerted 
at midnight, in the open air, Lucelet." 

"It couldn't do it any particular 
harm, " Minola said, only too happy in 
her present mood to have a chance of 
pleasing anybody. ' ' My voice is not 
good enough to get any harm. I am 
only afraid that you may not be able 
to hear me." 

"We'll come close around you and 
make a ring, so far as our numbers 
will allow us," Victor said. 

Minola mounted the steps of the 
mausoleum to get some advantage 
over her audience, as her voice was 
not strong, and they stood below, not 
in a ring, but in a row. 

" What shall I sing ? " she asked. 

Of course she was only besought to 
sing any song she pleased ; so, rather 
than keep them waiting and make 
herself appear as if she were attaching 
too much value to a trifle, she sang at 
once the first song that came into her 
mind. It was the story of the luckless 
lover of Barbara Allen. 

Minola's voice was singularly fresh, 
pure, and sweet. It wanted strength, 
and would have sounded to little ad- 
vantage in a concert room. It had 
some exquisite shades, if we may use 
such an expression, which would have 
been lost altogether in a great hall and 
on an ordinary audience. Minola, con- 
scious of the lack of strength in her 
voice, and yet compelled by her dra- 
matic instincts to seek for the fullest 
expression even when she only sang to 
please herself, had tried to make her 
singing obey her feelings and her per- 
ception of poetical meaning by giving 
its fullest value to every syllable and 
every tone. The songs she sang seemed 
to have much more in them than as 
they were sung by any one else. New 
meanings and shades of meaning ap- 
peared to come out as the words came 
from her lips. But it required appreci- 
ative listeners to get at the genuine 
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he found the muzzle of the revolver 
close to his forehead. This could not 
last long. The mob began to under- 
stand both the numbers and the wea- 
pons of their enemies. The police 
fought with redoubled pluck and en- 
ergy for a while, but the combatants 
were all too crowded together to al- 
low coolness and discipline to tell, as 
they might have done otherwise ; and 
the numbers were overwhelming 
against our friends. Just as Minola 
saw Victor Heron struck with a stone 
on the head, and saw the red blood 
come streaming, she heard some one 
beside her on the balcony. 

" Go back, Lucy, " she cried ; " go 
back! This is no place for you." 

" Is it a place for you, Miss Grey? " 
a melancholy voice asked. " It is not 
Lucy ; it is I. You said I was a cow- 
ard, Miss Grey ; I'll show you that you 
have wronged me. " 

The poet for all his excitement was 
as grandly theatric as was his wont. 
He looked calmly over the exciting 
scene, and tried to keep his lips from 
quivering at its decidedly unpleasant 
aspect. That fierce, savage, unroman- 
tic, and even vulgar struggle was in 
truth a hideous whirlpool for a pic- 
turesque poet to plunge into. Yet 
was Mr. Blanchet's mind made up. 

"Oh, Mr. Blanchet, they will be 
killed!" 

"Who? who?" the poet ' cried, 
peering wildly down into the horrible 
mob-caldron below. 

"Oh, don't you see? — Mr. Heron, 
Mr. Heron — and Lucy's father! Oh, 
merciful heaven, he is down — they 
will kill him!" 

"I'll save him," the poet wildly ex- 
claimed ; "I'll save him, Miss Grey, or 
perish with him ! " He was armed 
with a poker, which he flourished 
madly round his head. 

Even at that moment Minola was 
startled to see Blanchet preparing to 
scramble over the balcony, and fling 
himself that way into the thick of the 
fight. 

"Oh, don't, don't!" she cried to 
him ; ' ' you will be killed. " 



He smiled back a wild smile. 

" At least you shall say I am no cow- 
ard," he exclaimed; and in another 
moment he had scrambled over the 
balcony and dropped himself, flounder- 
ing, poker in hand, on the moving 
mass of heads below. 

At any other moment Minola might 
have thought of the prayer in "Fir- 
milian " for a poet to be sent down 
from above, and the unexpected and 
literal manner in which the prayer 
is answered. At any other moment, 
perhaps, she might have found it hard 
to restrain her laughter at the manner 
in which Mr. Blanchet came crashing 
down on the heads of some of the com- 
batants, and the consternation which 
his descent created among them. At 
his first coming down he carried a doz- 
en or so of combatants tumbling on 
the ground along with him, and Mino- 
la in her Rebecca-post of observation 
could see nothing but a confused mass 
of struggling legs and arms. But Mr. 
Blanchet somehow scrambled to his 
feet again, and he laid about him with 
his poker in such insane fashion, and 
with such advantage of long arms, 
that his single and wholly untutored 
prowess did really for the moment ef- 
fect an unexpected diversion in favor 
of those he came to rescue. In a mo- 
ment Minola saw Victor Heron on his 
feet again ; and she saw him amid all 
the thick of the affray give Blanchet 
an encouraging and grateful clap on 
the back; and then she thought she 
saw Blanchet down again; and then 
confusion inextricable seemed to swal- 
low up all. 

All this, it will be understood, occu- 
pied but a few minutes. Suddenly 
the trampling of horses was heard, and 
a cry was raised that the cavalry were 
coming. 

"Oh, thank God!" Minola said to 
herself and to the night air ; " if it be 
not too late. " 

It was not the cavalry, however, but 
an interposition which at the moment 
proved as effective. Minola saw some 
men on horses gallop into the thick of 
the crowd, forcing their way as if hu- 
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man beings were not liable to any 
inconvenient consequences from hav- 
ing the hoofs of horses plunging 
among them. Wild and maddened as 
it was, the mob had to pay some little 
attention to these new comers. One of 
them, who led the way, kept shouting 
in strident and occasionally shrill 
tones a command to all who heard 
him to disperse and " stop the row." 
His voice and his presence were recog- 
nized in another moment, and the 
nearest rioters set up a tremendous 
cheer for him, which others caught up 
and renewed again and again, until 
Minola might have thought that the 
whole business in which they were en- 
gaged was to hurrah for the new com- 
er. Men actually in hand-to-hand 
fight with some policeman or other 
representative of the cause of order 
gave up for the moment defence or of- 
fence, and let the antagonist hammer 
away as he thought fit, while they 
cheered for their favorite. Minola had 
recognized him already. There was no 
mistaking the bald head, the bold blue 
eyes, the stooping shoulders, the gen- 
eral air of reckless bravado and good 
humor. She could see his face and 
head plainly , for he carried his hat in 
his hand and waved it gallantly at 
every cheer of the crowd. He forced 
a way right up to the door of the hotel 
where the thick of the struggle was, 
and in passing under the balcony he 
looked up and saw Minola, and made 
her a courteous bow. There was some 
further scuffling, clamor, and alterca- 
tion ; but Minola could see that the in- 
fluence of the popular candidate was 
all-prevailing, and that the battle was 
over. In a few seconds the crowd be- 
gan to melt away. The air was rent 
with shouts of civil strife no longer, 
but with repeated cheers for the hero 
of the night. The police made some 
futile efforts to retain a few prisoners ; 
but not much seemed to come of that. 
Minola was rejoiced to hear the voice 
of Mr. Money say, in its usual tones of 
blunt self-possession — 

"Nevermind, officers. You know 
the names of some of the fellows; you 



can see to them to-morrow; better 
look after yourselves just now. 
Where's the poor fellow who was 
hurt?" 

In another moment or two Minola 
found herself out of the balcony, and 
trying to make a way into the room 
which she had quitted, and which 
seemed now a general resort. First 
she saw Lucy throwing her arms 
around her father's neck. Then some 
shifting figure intervened, and she 
saw no more of Lucy, but was aware 
of Victor Heron and Mr. Sheppard ex- 
changing friendly words. The room 
was full of people. She could hear 
various voices declaring that their 
owners were not in the least hurt ; but 
she could see that Victor Heron had 
the mark of a large cut on the forehead, 
and that some one was tying Money's 
arm in a sling. 

"Oh, I'm all right! " she heard Vic- 
tor say; "nothing much happened 
to me ; Money came off much worse. 
But that poor policeman — I am greatly 
afraid he was badly hurt." 

"Never saw such scoundrels," Mon- 
ey observed. "By Jove, Heron, I 
thought at one time that your griev- 
ance was about to be settled for ever. 
It was all that confounded St. Paul's 
doings. " 

At this moment Minola saw the in- 
trepid St. Paul himself enter the room. 
She, standing with her back to the 
window, saw him before any one else 
did. 

Mr. St. Paul pushed his way with 
his easy and indolent hardihood. 

"I have come to offer an apology 
to the ladies," he said, while every one 
turned round amazed at the sound 
of his voice, as he stood meeting 
with cheery composure the gaze of all 
the eyes, and all their various expres- 
sions — "I wish to offer an apology to 
the ladies, who, I am sorry to hear, 
were alarmed by the violence of some 
of my supporters, of course by no 
encouragement of mine, as every gen- 
tleman here will understand. But I 
am very sorry to hear that Miss Money 
and Miss Grey were alarmed by the 



